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Travel is broadening . . . 


NDEED it is! Anyone who has en- 
joyed the vicissitudes of an editor’s 
job will realize that too long a struggle 
with the daily intangibles can result in 
an atrophic condition which can only be 
relieved by a short absence from the 
source of irritation. And when good 
friends come to the rescue with a sug- 
gestion that a trip is in order, the rem- 
edy is at hand. The occasion was the 
First International Congress of Catholic 
Artists, held in Rome, September 1 to 5, 
and the necessary financial assistance 
settled the always delicate question of 
_ “how do I get there?” The fortunate 
recipient of this largesse here thanks the 
members of the Society who gave him 
this opportunity to see a portion of the 
world and make new friends, and he 
hopes that all members and subscribers 
will eventually agree that the trip pro- 
duced tangible results, as will be indi- 
* cated in future issues of this quarterly. 
The first stop was London where, 
through the kindness of Miss Iris Con- 
lay, guiding spirit of the Ashley Gallery 
and art critic on the Catholic Herald, it 
was possible to meet a number of artists 
at one gathering. The work of these 
artists will be presented in future issues. 
_ Miss Conlay is now at work on an inter- 
view-article in which Father D’Arcy, 
S.J., Roy de Maistre, painter, Henry 
Moore, sculptor, John Rothenstein, di- 
rector of the Tate Gallery, Eric Newton, 
~ art critic on the London Times, will take 
part. This interview should appear 
early in 1951. 
From London to Paris by plane, then 
~ on to Rome for the meetings of the Con- 
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gress. The preliminary report, which 
appears in this issue, should whet the 
appetite of readers for the volume of 
proceedings. One of the highlights of 
this Congress was the special audience 
granted the delegates by the Holy 
Father, at Castelgandolfo, September 5. 
The allocution delivered by His Holi- 
ness, in French, and published in the 
September 6 issue of the Observatore 
Romano, appears here in a translation 
by Maurice Lavanoux and Harry Lorin 
Binsse. The papal blessing for the Li- 
turgical Arts Society, reproduced as the 
frontispiece, is the crowning glory of 
these memorable ten days in Rome. 
The exhibition of sacred art through- 
out the world reflected, in a way, the 
curious lack of organization so evident 
at the Congress itself. Opinions seem to 
be divided as to the merit of the various 
exhibits. As far as we are concerned, we 
shall risk the opinion that it was a rather 
poor show. The only interesting ex- 
hibits were of works shown many times 
before, and we were informed that many 
artists in France declined to send ex- 
hibits because of the rather elastic 
method of acceptance, etc. As for the 
exhibits shown in the small section 
given over to the United States — at 
least those which were on view before 
September 12 — the less said the better. 
This does not mean that this country 
could not gather exhibits for a first-rate 
show of sacred art, but it would have to 
be done with ample funds and the 
realization that this country is on the 
scale of a continent and the European 
countries on a scale relatively much 
smaller. Given the time and the means, 
it would not be difficult to organize a 


fine showing of work being done in the’ 
United States. Such an exhibition was 
privately organized at the Dayton Art 
Institute in 1944, and it could be done 
again. A great deal of excellent work is 
still being hoarded in artists’ studios 
throughout the land, and the lack of 
opportunity for the artists is the cause 
of the present bottleneck. The exhibi- 
tion of mission art, however, was ex- 
cellent. Illustrations, possibly with sev- 
eral articles, will be published in Litur- 
GICAL ARTS. 

Then on to Venice for a meeting with 
the Patriarch, Archbishop Carlo Agos- 
tini, to discuss plans for the establish- 
ment of an international school of art 
and general culture on the Island of San 
Giorgio. More about this later. As a 
footnote to history it might be said that 
the sight of a Venetian gondola, on the 
Grand Canal, loaded with Coca-Cola 
bottles, was a bit disturbing! 

After Venice several members of the 
Congress delegation journeyed through 
Switzerland, admiring the mountainous 
beauties of the land and meeting artists 
and architects. Then back to Paris, with 
stops at Assy, Vézelay, Chartres, Saint 
Benoit-sur-Loire, Germigny, etc. In all 
places it was possible to collect valuable 
photographic material and make ar- 
rangements for articles, such as one on 
the relationship between the artist and 
his client in the middle ages by Marcel 
Aubert, director of French Museums, 
member of the French Institute, direc- 
tor of the French Society of Archaeolo- 
gists, director of studies at the Ecole du 
Louvre; another, by a member of 
Auguste Perret’s firm, on the problem 
of reinforced concrete in the construc- 
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tion of churches; one by the Abbé 
Morel, which will tell of the work for a 
living Christian art in France during 
the past twenty-five years; a letter from 
a humble parish priest in a little town 
in France, in which he puts forth the 
unusual thesis that when a pastor realizes 
he knows little of art he should seek the 
advice (and follow it) of others who do 
know. But that takes humility! All this 
and more will appear in this magazine 
during 1951 and even beyond. It now 
appears that a trip in the United States 
would enable the editor to catch up on 
what is being done at home. But that is 
another story. 


A “Collier's” scoop .. . 


IT WAS with a certain sense of frustra- 
tion that we read Bill Davidson’s story 
on Fra Jerome, in the July 22, 1950, 
issue of Collier’s. For the past five years 
it had been our hope that a visit to Cat 
Island, in the Bahamas, would afford us 
the opportunity to meet Fra Jerome and 
see what he has been doing there, build- 
ing churches and chapels and monas- 
teries. Several years ago the trip seemed 
possible but, alas! our old friend, Bishop 
Bernard Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., who 
had promised to help to make our stay 
in Nassau pleasant and profitable, died. 
And now we were confronted with the 
power of the Collier’s organization. Even 
so, LirurcicaAL Arts scooped Collier’s, 
since we did publish an article on one 
of Fra Jerome’s small churches on Cat 
Island in the November, 1941, issue. 
Now we present an illustrated article by 
Fra Jerome, which explains his philoso- 
phy of building in a most entertaining 
manner. The Franciscan hermit of 
Mount Alvernia, Cat Island, Fra Je- 
rome of the Third Order, is Monsignor 
John Hawks. His life story has included 
a thorough grounding in architecture, a 
short period in the Protestant ministry, 
conversion, the priesthood in Australia. 
Fra Jerome’s career as a hermit on Cat 
Island dates from 1939. LiTurRGICAL 
Arts is proud and happy to give its 
readers this “‘swan-song” of a good friend 
of our Society. 


Textbook art... 


RECENT requests for permission to 
reproduce illustrations of the work of 
artists, some from the pages of our quar- 
terly, have come from writers of text- 
books for Catholic schools. We are glad 
of this, and perhaps our artists will now 
find a place in the long procession of art 


throughout the ages. At any rate we are 
happy to have this evidence of interest 
from the textbook world. 


A quotation... 


CONSIDER the simplest and com- 
monest example, the inartistic or half- 
artistic natures whom a monumental 
history provides with sword and buckler. 
They will use the weapons against their 
hereditary enemies, the great artistic 
spirits, who alone can learn from that 
history the one real lesson, how to live, 
and embody what they have learnt in 
noble action. Their way is obstructed, 
their free air darkened by the idolatrous 
— and conscientious — dance round the 
half understood monument of a great 
past. ‘See, that is the true and real art,” 
we seem to hear: “‘of what use are these 
aspiring little people of to-day?” The 
dancing crowd has apparently the mo- 
nopoly of “‘good taste,” for the creator is 
always at a disadvantage compared 
with the mere looker-on, who never puts 
a hand to the work; just as the armchair 
politician has ever had more wisdom 
and foresight than the actual statesman. 
But if the custom of democratic suffrage 
and numerical majorities be transferred 
to the realm of art, and the artist put on 
his defense before the court of aesthetic 
dilettanti, you may take your oath on 
his condemnation; although, or rather 
because, his judges had proclaimed 
solemnly the canon of “monumental 
art,” the art that has “had an effect on 
all ages,’’ according to the official defi- 
nition. In their eyes no need or in- 
clination or historical authority is in 
favor of the art which is not yet “‘monu- 
mental”? because it is contemporary. 
Their instinct tells them that art can be 
slain by art: the monumental will never 
be reproduced, and the weight of au- 
thority is invoked from the past to make 
it sure. They are connoisseurs of art, 
primarily because they wish to kill art; 
they pretend to be physicians when 
their real aim is to dabble in poisons. 
They develop their tastes to a point of 
perversion, that they may be able to 
show a reason for continually rejecting 
all the nourishing artistic fare that is 
offered them. For they do not want 
greatness to arise: their method is to 
say, “See, the great thing that is already 
here!” In reality they care as little 
about the great thing that is already 
here, as that which is about to arise: 
their lives are evidence of that. Monu- 
mental history is the cloak under which 
their hatred of present power and great- 


ness. masquerades as an extreme ad- 
miration for the past: the real meaning 
of this way of viewing history is dis- 
guised as its opposite; whether they wish 
it or no, they are acting as though their 
motto were, “let the dead bury the 
living.” 

The author, Freidrich Nietzsche. The 
book, Thoughts out of Season, part 2. (The 
Use and Abuse of History) 


A Ministry of Fine Arts 


EVER SINCE General Marshall, then 
Secretary of State, had recalled from 
abroad an exhibition of contemporary 
American paintings, the controversy has 
been raging concerning the advisability 
of creating a government body which 
would encourage our artists and par- 
ticularly would make known in other 
countries the positive contributions to 
art in the United States. In the Maga- 
zine of Art, November, 1950, four con- 
tributors discuss the pros and cons of the 
question. Mr James Thrall Soby, a 
trustee of the American Federation of 
Arts and of the Museum of Modern 
Art, states the case for government sup- 
port of art in this country. He alludes 
to the aesthetic callousness of the late 
nineteenth century and remarks that the 
American public’s interest in art has 
never been so pronounced as now. He 
points out that the various federal art 
projects of the 1930’s and early 1940’s, 
while open to criticism, nevertheless 
indicated President Roosevelt’s insist- 
ence that the arts are an essential factor 
in a nation’s strength and that the 
American artists became cognizant of a 
new sense of dignity and worth. Mr 
Soby believes that we should mobilize 
our cultural assets to promote a better 
international understanding of what we 
really are as a nation, and this would 
seem to be an excellent idea since a 
great many people in other countries 
still look upon the United States as a 
land of money and business. 

Mr Jacques Barzun, of Columbia 
University and a cultural historian born 
in France, sees many dangers lurking in 
such government support. To him such 
a proposal would meet with many ob- 
stacles: “. . . red tape, investigations 
by the Civil Service Commission and 
the FBI, queries whether a given style 
or statement of belief is not subversive, 
and senseless infuriating specifications of 
place, time, materials, and whatever 
other features of artistic work the new 
administrators may earn their salaries 
by meddling with.” And he adds: 
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. . the man who pays the piper calls 
the tune.” This may be a bit on the 
cynical side but, born in France, Mr 
Barzun knows that, all too often, it is 
the well-connected amateur, the soured 
and ambitious failures who occupy the 
key positions as dispensers of the budget. 
And, as he further remarks: “‘. . . great 
art in France has come into being either 
outside officialdom and in open conflict 
with its monopolistic grip . . .” 

Mr Douglas Haskell, architectural 
editor of Architectural Forum, has little 
faith in the idea of a Ministry of Art and 
he remarks that ““There is good reason 
why governments should fear art. . . 
Governments seek ever to console the 
people with the security of law, in other 
words, the security of the expected. The 
purpose of art, on the contrary, is al- 
ways to shock people out of their sleep, 
and into life, by the surprise of the un- 
expected.”? However, the events of recent 
decades have surely given many a gov- 
ernment official a sense of the unex- 
pected! Perhaps Mr Haskell underrates 
the flexibility of the official temper? 


Mr Lloyd Goodrich, associate direc- 
tor of the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art, is particularly well suited to 
summarize the case for federal aid to 
art, since he was a member of the New 
York Regional Committee of the Public 
Works Art Project. He, too, alludes to 
the fact that “The record of our federal 
government’s art activities up to forty 
years ago is one of indifference and 
neglect” and then risks the ire of many 
by praising the liberal policies estab- 
lished by such professionals as Edward 
Bruce, Forbes Watson, and Holger 
Cahill, in their handling of the work of 
the Treasury Department’s Section of 
Painting and Sculpture during the 
Roosevelt administration. The following 
quotation states Mr Goodrich’s case: 
‘‘What should be the guiding principles 
of any future governmental program in 
painting and sculpture? Here are the 
most important, as I see them. It should 
be well planned, based on thorough 
study and profiting from past experi- 
ence. Its plan should be a long-range 
one, not for just one administration .. . 


It should set the highest standards for 
all public work . . . It should enlist 
the services of the best American artists 
qualified to create public art... It 
should be administered by professionals, 
not political appointees, with safeguards 
against political interference. Its gov- 
erning bodies should represent all ele- 
ments in the art world.” 

England is already carrying out this 
idea through the activities of the Arts 
Council of Great Britain. And the 
strength of this Council lies precisely in 
its freedom from political interference. 
Is it not possible to accomplish the same 
in the United States? At any rate, the 
recent appointment of Mr Otto Lucien 


Spaeth, a former president of the Li- 


turgical Arts Society, as executive di- 
rector of the American Federation of 
Arts augurs well for a forceful sponsor- 
ship of the idea of some governmental 
agency through which the art of Amer- 
ican artists will be given a hearing, here 
and abroad. We wish all success to the 
Federation in this new phase of its many 
activities. 


The Sovereign Pontiff’s Address 


To the First International Congress of Catholic Artists 


OU HAVE undertaken a thing 
ae timely and useful, dearly be- 
loved sons, in promoting and organizing 
among yourselves the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Catholic Artists, the 
distinguished representatives of which 
we are happy to greet on this occasion. 

So much has already been said about 
art — that inexhaustible subject! Your 
present undertaking moves us to outline 
— very briefly — art’s part in the task 
of Peace. Pax Romana! 

The tremors of a world shaken to its 
foundation, misunderstandings between 
the minds of men, opposing interests, 
the shadows cast by hypersensitive indi- 
vidualism — all these, despite the new 
abundance of contacts and assimilation 
in material matters, have sharpened the 
sense of separateness, broadened and 
deepened moral distances. ‘The very ex- 
cess of this evil has bit by bit made 
clearer the need for uniting in common 
action all the scattered strength of the 
nations and peoples anxious for peace. 


Tuesday, September 5, 1950 


Neither to-day nor yet yesterday have 
first seen tenacious and skilful efforts ev- 
erywhere aimed at bringing about joint 
action or codperation with other lands. 
Contemporary events have stressed, not 
the futility and uselessness, but rather 
the inadequacy and shallow-rootedness 
of such efforts. Hence, with laudable 
eagerness, and faced with difficulties of 
every kind, men have set about estab- 
lishing international associations on the 
political, juridical, economic, and social 
levels. It was promptly realized that 
there was still need for something more 
intimate, more human, and associations 
—at least partial associations — have 
begun to take shape in the technical, 
scientific, and cultural realms. 

On this intellectual level, the Con- 
gress of Catholic Artists, now holding its 
first general meeting, ranks among the 
most estimable activities. This is self- 
evident, given first of all that art is, in 
certain respects, the most living, the 
most all-inclusive expression of human 
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thought and feeling, and, moreover, the 
most broadly understandable, because 
art, speaking directly to the senses, 
knows not the diversity of tongues, but 
only the highly stimulating diversity of 
temperaments and mentalities. What is 
more, thanks to its subtlety and refine- 
ment, art — whether heard or seen — 
reaches depths in the mind and heart of 
him who beholds or listens, which 
words, either spoken or written, with 
their insufficiently shaded analytical 
precision, cannot attain. 

For these two reasons, art helps men 
— regardless of all differences in char- 
acter, education, or civilization — to 
know themselves, to understand them- 
selves, at least mutually to comprehend 
each other and, consequently, to make 
common store of their respective re- 
sources with a view to rounding them- 
selves out, one complementing the other. 

A first condition is required for art to 
be able to produce so desirable a result: 
namely, its expressive value, lacking 
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which it ceases to be a true art. To say 
as much is not superfluous in our day 
when all too often, among certain 
groups, the work of art is not sufficient 
in itself to render the thought, to ex- 
ternalize the feelings, to lay bare the 
soul of its author. Yet the moment it 
needs to be explained in verbal terms, it 
loses its value as a sign and serves only 
to afford the senses a physical joy rising 
no higher than their own level, or else 
it affords the mind merely the pleasure 
of subtle and useless play. Another 
condition exists if art is to accomplish 
fruitfully and worthily its glorious mis- 
sion of understanding, of concord, and 
of peace; this is that through art the 
senses, far from burdening the soul and 
anchoring it to earth, should indeed 
supply the soul with wings, with which 
it may lift itself above passing trifles and 
meannesses toward the eternal, toward 
the true, toward the beautiful, toward 
the only true good, toward the only 
centre where union takes place, where 
unity is achieved, toward God. Is it not 
here that we may literally apply the 
resplendent utterance of the Apostle? 
“For since the creation of the world His 
invisible attributes are clearly seen — 
His everlasting power also and Divinity 
— being understood through the things 
that are made.” (Rom. i. 20.) 

Hence all the schools of thought 
which cause art to forfeit its sublime 
réle profane it and make it sterile. “Art 
for art’s sake”: as though it could serve 
itself as its own end, sentenced to bestir 
itself, to drag itself about close to sensi- 
ble and material things; as though 


through art man’s senses do not obey a 
vocation higher than that of the simple 
apprehension of material nature, the 
vocation to awaken in the mind and 
soul of man, thanks to the transparency 
of that nature, the desire for “things 
that the eye has not seen or ear heard, 
nor has it entered into the heart of 
man.” (I Cor. ii. 9.) 

We shall say nothing here about an 
immoral art, which professedly lowers 
and enslaves the soul’s spiritual powers 
to the passions of the flesh. After all, the 
words “art” and “immoral” are in 
flagrant contradiction, and your pro- 
gramme nowhere suggests their union. 
Congratulations, then, Gentlemen, for 
having understood the task incumbent 
upon you and for having desired, in the 
face of a “culture without hope”’ to re- 
gard art as “‘the source of a new hope.” 
Make then to smile upon the earth, 
upon mankind, the reflection of the 
divine beauty and the divine light, and 
you shall, as you help man to love all 
things which are true, pure, just, holy, 
and worthy of love, have greatly con- 
tributed to the task of peace, and the 
““God of peace will be with you.” (Cf. 
Phil. iv. 8-9.) May the immaculate 
Virgin, mirror of God’s justice and 
splendor, Queen of peace, and whom 
we may well call the Queen of the arts, 
inspire and help you, may she cause to 
descend upon you, whose lovingly con- 
templated ideal she is, her Son’s graces, 
in pledge of which we give you — you 
and the whole body of Catholic artists 
and all those who are dear to you — 
our apostolic benediction. 


Preliminary Report 


First International Congress of Catholic Artists 


Rome, September 1 to 5, 1950 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


“FIRST” of any artistic activity is 
likely to produce somewhat con- 
fused results; when it involves an inter- 
national congress, a certain amount of 
confusion can be expected — and con- 
fusion there was aplenty at this First 
International Congress of Catholic Art- 
ists. ‘‘All roads lead to Rome,” and 
perhaps the inhabitant of that sunny 
land, at least in events connected with 
the arts, has been accustomed to looking 


upon the inhabitants of other lands as 
interlopers who should indeed be happy 
that they are, in some way or another, 
identified with the beauty that sur- 
rounds him, 

This first international congress was 
sponsored by the Mouvement Inter- 
national des Intellectuels Catholiques 
and the Catholic Union of Italian Art- 
ists, and was held in Rome, from Sep- 
tember first to the fifth. The meetings 


were in the Chancellery Palace, well- 
known to students of architecture. The 
stately walls of the main hall are deco- 
rated with those acres of paintings which 
set a definite tone and unconsciously 
determine the frame of mind of those 
too long subjected to their influence. At 
any rate, here we were, representatives 
of some twenty countries, bound by a 
common interest in the revival of all the 
arts at the service of the Church. The 
language barrier created difficulties, 
and the normal difficulties were in- 
creased to an irritating extent because 
only a few of the speakers had heeded 
the injunction that all texts were to be 
in the hands of the secretary of the Con- 
gress a month before its opening, in 
other words, before July 31, with the 
result that during the first days the non- 
Italian delegates were treated to a flow 
of oratory which, while it sounded musi- 
cal and resounding, was totally incom- 
prehensible to many of us. The trans- 
lators, forced to work on a last-minute 
schedule, could hardly polish their 
prose, and some of the translations 
sounded rather curious to those who had 
labored long and hard in their respec- 
tive languages. Another irritating la- 
cuna in the organization of the Congress 
was the absence of any register of dele- 
gates, with the result that delegates 
from one country were unaware of the 
presence of certain delegates from other 
lands whom they would have liked to 
meet, or, when not unaware of their 
presence, how they could be reached in 
Rome itself. In time, and through the 
medium of sporadic conversations in the 
vast courtyard galleries of the palace, 
we met a few but missed many others. 
Perhaps these gallery contacts were for 
many the most valuable feature of the 
Congress. The volume of proceedings, 
now in course of preparation, will no 
doubt contain much of the information 
which was so lacking during the Con- 
gress, and the sketchiness of this pre- 
liminary report is largely due to the 
shortcomings of organization work in 
Rome. One jolly soul hinted that Au- 
gust, whether in Rome or in Paris, or 
even in England, is a month during 
which no self-respecting artist or lec- 
turer will labor much in the preparation 
of a speech! Such a European inter- 
pretation of nature’s seasonal vagaries 
has its value, but it plays havoc with the 
habits of the more efficiency-minded 
American. 


IN ALL justice it must be admitted 
that the manner in which the members 
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of the American delegation were chosen 
has disturbed others in this country who 
might have been expected to take part 
in the deliberations of the Congress. 
When, early in 1950, Father Reginaldo 
Grossi, secretary of the Unione Cattolica 
Artisti Italiani, came to the United 
States from Rome, charged with the 
duty of organizing American participa- 
tion in the Congress he called at the 
office of the Liturgical Arts Society, but, 
at that time, I had no idea that circum- 
stances and the generosity of friends and 
members of the Society would make it 
possible for me to travel to Rome. 
Father Grossi then went on to Chicago 
and met Father Richard J. Douaire, a 
director of the Liturgical Arts Society. 
As a result of this meeting, Father 
Douaire was appointed by Father 
Grossi as secretary of the United States 
delegation, and the following were asked 
to become its members: Barry Byrne, 
Chicago architect (chairman); the Rev- 
erend Richard J. Douaire; Jean Charlot, 
painter in residence at the University of 
Hawaii; Jacques Maritain, professor at 
Princeton University; Dr John J. 
Becker, composer in residence, Barat 
College; Ivan Mestrovic, sculptor and 
artist in residence at Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Maurice Lavanoux, secretary of 
the Liturgical Arts Society (president ot 
the delegation); Otto L. Spaeth, former 
president of the Liturgical Arts Society 
and a patron of the arts; James Johnson 
Sweeney, author and art critic; Leopold 
Arnaud, dean of architecture at Colum- 
bia University; Henry Clifford, curator 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The following members of this Amer- 
ican delegation were present at the 
meetings in Rome: Maurice Lavanoux, 
president of the delegation; the Rev- 
erend Richard J. Douaire; Mr Otto L. 
Spaeth; Dr John Becker. The following 
‘oined this delegation in Rome: Sister 
Thomasita, O.S.F., Studio San Da- 
miano, Milwaukee; the Reverend Rob- 
ert W. Clement, of Chicago; Mr 
Yanos Bernat, sculptor, of Mansfield, 
Ohio; Mr Del Lederle, now studying at 
the Centre d’Art Sacré, Paris; Mr & 
Mrs Edo Belli; Mr & Mrs Thomas 
Lyman. 

In a letter drafted by the chairman 
and secretary of the committee aided by 
the counsels of Father Grossi and 
mailed to those the committee knew to 
be particularly interested, appear the 
following statements: ‘We believe the 
time is most propitious for an earnest 
and concentrated attempt to lay the 
foundations for a world-wide codpera- 


tion in meeting the problems confront- 
ing those of us who hope for a truly 
forward-looking art secular, as well as 
those arts explicitly devoted to the 
Church . . . Any valid progress must 
come not alone from the laymen in the 
arts, however sincere they may be, but 
primarily from the creative artists them- 
selves in collaboration with them.” It is 
obvious that it was the avowed aim of 
the American organizers that the appeal 
be addressed to those who appreciate 
the need for an awakening of all the 
latent talent that is still so neglected 
to-day. Hence the disappointment of 
those whose artistic thought centers on 
the more conventional approach to the 
problem of art in our times. 

Although the full texts of all talks, 
discussions, etc., will appear in the vol- 
ume of proceedings of the Congress, it 
may interest readers of LirurGIcAL 
Arts to have an inkling now of the 
opinions of some of the speakers — 
limited, of course, to those translations 
of talks which are available to me, either 
in French or in English. 

Louis Montanarini, of Rome, treated 
the professional problem facing the 
artist in to-day’s world. He justly re- 
marked that we are now confronted 
with a problem which has not bothered 
the artist for centuries, which is that the 
Church has not yet been able, nor have 
many churchmen seen fit, to become 
identified with the art of to-day, though 
such an attitude of interest in the daily 
affairs of the artist was a commonplace 
in past ages — those ages we profess to 
admire so much but which we so sadly 
misunderstand. Montanarini then echoed 
the plaint of those in all lands who are 
shamed by what they see in so many 
churches, and he particularly alluded to 
churches in Italy. And to remedy this 
situation he felt the need for double 
action on the part of the clergy and of 
the artists with the aim of finding a way 
to use the talent of the artists in the 
building and decoration of churches. 
Montarini finally remarked that he 
knows of painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects who, while they are in the van- 
guard of art movements, nevertheless 
possess that religious spirit which could 
easily be harnessed to the needs of the 
Church provided they are given the 
opportunity. 

The broad question of a spiritual re- 
organization of artistic teaching was 
taken up by Alberto Ghislanzoni, and 
he pointed out that many musicians, for 
example, engrossed in the details of 
their professional work, know nothing 


of painting, sculpture, architecture; and 
painters, sculptors, and architects also 
have a narrow outlook and give little 
attention to music. A broader outlook, 
a normal curiosity concerning the ac- 
tivities of other artists, would be a step 
forward. But he warned against the 
“internationalization” which, while it 
may be advantageous in certain politi- 
cal, social, and economic matters, can 
easily become, in artistic activities, mere 
standardization. Ghislanzoni said that 
the Church has never opposed the nor- 
mal aspirations of artists, but that we 
should also realize that art not only has 
a spiritual, personal, and social basis; 
the artist’s responsibility is also in- 
volved. 

In a similar vein, Professor Nicola 
Petruzzellis, of Rome, remarked that 
“Artists will have to choose, as they 
have always chosen, between the ap- 
plause of fanatical followers who do not 
know what they praise or what they 
blame, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the congenial admiration of a few 
and especially the intimate joy which 
arises from the creation itself, which 
emanates from the value to which life 
has been given to a work of art, from the 
beauty of spiritually living and vital 
creation.” And he properly adds: ““Tra- 
dition is a weight only for him who is 
unable to live it over again as an actual 
and personal experience . . .” 


IN PROFESSOR Raoul Villedieu, of 
France, we have an exponent of the 
theory that the Latin soul encompasses 
all that is good and holy and little is 
left for the non-Latin world to boast 
about. In his paper, ‘““The Latin Soul in 
the Figurative Arts,” our friend from 
France calls the Latin soul a flag of 
three colors: clarity, beauty, sanctity. 


“The Latin soul is the fruit of the Chris- 


tian virtues and the flower of Mediter- 
ranean greatness. The Latin soul has, 
as artisans, after Jesus and the Evan- 
gelists, Cicero and Virgil, the martyrs 
and the troubadours, Dante and Saint 
Francis, Saint Louis and Saint Joan of 
Arc, and the architects of the great 
cathedrals .. .’Sobeit, and yet... ! 

Among the architects, Hermann Baur, 
of Basle, Switzerland, came to grips 
with the problems when planning a 
church to-day. Unlike others who clouded 
the issue with vague philosophical mus- 
ings, Baur stuck close to actual problems 
and the need for sensible solutions. In 
another issue of LirurcicaL ARTs will 
appear an article by Baur, “New Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture in Switzerland” 
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(with illustrations of his work). The fol- 
lowing quotation from this will give the 
reader a foretaste of its author’s views: 
“Mainly under the influence of the li- 
turgical movement initiated by Pope 
Pius x, and the principles of functional 
secular architecture, a return to essen- 
tials has taken place. A group of younger 
architects realized that in order to 
achieve a genuine ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, the inner meaning of the 
Church would have to be reinterpreted 
in architectural terms. This led to a re- 
newed and profound study of the design 
problem and its functional basis. The 
first step was a purification of all con- 
ventional form ballast, which resulted, 
at times, in an austere coldness of ex- 
pression. This initial phase of purifica- 
tion was not so much an end in itself, as 
the means to arrive eventually at a new 
valid architectural form.” Baur then ex- 
presses the hope that we may be allowed 
to plan the sanctuary so that mass may 
be celebrated with the priest facing the 
people, with the choir placed near the 
sanctuary. Amen! 

Another architect, Gaston Bardet of 
Paris, whose chief preoccupation is town 
planning, had some rather startling 
things to say concerning the use of cer- 
tain materials for the building of the 
temple; also about the need (!) for a set 
of rules to guide and control the artist 
to-day. With the backing of a rather 
reactionary group of twelve other archi- 
tects and artists from France (where was 
their Latin soul?) Bardet proposed as a 
motion a condemnation of reinforced 
concrete as a proper building material 
for churches and a request that Church 
authorities be urged to formulate rules 
to guide artists. All this seemed a bit 
strong to members of other delegations, 
particularly after Bardet, in reply to the 
question “Then you would have the 
Church place manacles on the artists?” 
said “Exactly.” In full accord with dele- 
gations from Holland, Austria, Peru, 
and Switzerland, I presented the fol- 
lowing objections to Bardet’s motions: 


There are several points raised during this 
Congress, either officially or in private con- 
versation, that need clarification, and I am 
authorized by the delegation from the United 
States to make the following statement: (1) We 
deny the necessity for a set of rules concerning 
sacred art. The difficulty, in this case, would 
be to state rules that would be applicable in a 
universal sense, and we feel that any such rules 
would merely be the expression of one particu- 
lar school of thought. The directives of the 
Holy Father, as expressed in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei, are all that is necessary at the 
present time. (2) The attack on the use of rein- 
forced concrete and on modern techniques in 


construction is like Don Quixot tilting at wind- 
mills. The world is too large, and the various 
needs of peoples in the world must be met in a 
normal and intelligent manner, based on li- 
turgical requirements and a sense of tradition, 
and that is all. (3) Fanaticism, in matters of 
sacred art, is an attitude that can lead us to a 
decadence more sterile even than the one we 
are all endeavoring to overcome. Let us rather 
realize fully the possibilities inherent in our age 
and, to the extent of our talent as artists, en- 
deavor to build and decorate the House of God 
according to the needs of the times. 


THE NEXT order of the day was to 
vote on Bardet’s motions, and it is here 
that the situation took an ironic turn. 
Fearing that the French group would 
carry the day, I urged that the voting 
be done on the basis of one vote per 
delegation, but was overruled by the 
chairman. It was then Bardet’s turn to 
call for a show of hands in favor of his 
motions. He collected thirteen, his own 
and that of his twelve supporters. Then 
he called for a show of hands from those 
opposed to his motions. He counted one, 
two, three . . . fifteen, sixteen, seven- 
teen . . . forty-three, forty-four, forty- 
five and the battle was over. So, for the 
present, reinforced concrete is safe, and 
we can continue to work under the 
general directives contained in Mediator 
Dei and in the Holy Father’s words 
which appear in the frontispiece of this 
issue, in which the Pope blesses the 
Liturgical Arts Society “. .. for its 
work in the evolution of a living art at 
the service of the Church.” Why ask for 
more? And to safeguard the artistic honor 
of la belle France it must be said that the 
more interesting artists and architects of 
that country boycotted the Congress. 
Many sessions of this Congress were 
devoted to matters of musical impor- 
tance, but since that subject is certainly 
one in which I can claim little com- 
petence I have asked one of the dele- 


gates, Dr John Becker, to give us his 
comments; these will appear in the next 
issue of the magazine. In the meantime 
you can form a notion of Dr Becker’s 
ideas by the following quotations from 
his paper, “Toward a New Church 
Music,” which he read at one of the ses- 
sions: “Let us return to right reason in 
the making of things and write a con- 


temporary, forward looking, restrained ~ 


music that will lend dignity and rever- 
ence to our church services. There is no 
reason why we cannot write modern 
music to be performed in our churches 
. . . Almost as important as the music 
itself is the proper performance of it. 
New and different music always suffers 
doubly from inadequate performance. 
We need, above all, competent organ- 
ists, choir masters, and choirs, with 
impeccable taste, whether performing 
the new music or the traditional music 
of the Church.” 

In a recent letter from Rome, Father 
Grossi informs us that plans are under 
way for an international meeting of 
delegates to be held in Venice sometime 
in 1951 to study the new organization of 
the Congress which would then be held 
in 1952. One recommendation that I 
would make now is that this second in- 
ternational congress be held, not in 
Italy or in France, but rather in Switzer- 
land, possibly at Fribourg. We would 
then avoid the super-national atmos- 
phere which makes it difficult for other 
countries to take part with a feeling of 
equality, and the fresher atmosphere of 
the buildings of the University of Fri- 
bourg would do away with that feeling 
of “past glories” which weighs so heavily 
in Italy and even in France. And I have 
an idea that such a neutral zone would 
engender a more efficient collaboration 
between all nations represented at such 
a congress. 


Religious Art in the United States 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


HEN, in 1927, a group of archi- 

tects, sculptors, painters, and other 
interested laymen met at the Benedic- 
tine priory at Portsmouth, Rhode Is- 
land, to discuss the possibilities of effect- 
ing some improvement in the arts at the 
service of the Church, little did they 


realize that their efforts would culmi- 
nate in this opportunity to address the 
members of this First International 
Congress of Catholic Artists, in Rome, 
during this Holy Year of 1950. 
Enthusiasm is normally the keynote 
of any new venture, particularly one in 
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which the results can only be imagined 
at the time in an intangible and perhaps 
intuitive manner. Without enthusiasm 
and conviction, the dreams which en- 
gender generous enterprises soon floun- 
der in the sterility of commercialism. I 
am happy to tell you that the enthusi- 
asm of these early years in the existence 
of the Liturgical Arts Society is still 
operative and very much alive. 

The deliberations of the group which 
met at Portsmouth eventually led to the 
formation of our society, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. During the first 
decade of its existence the Society was 
under the patronage of the late Cardinal 
Hayes, archbishop of New York; later 
under the patronage of the present ordi- 

nary of the archdiocese of New York, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

The ideals of the Liturgical Arts 
Society are drawn from three simple and 
practical propositions: 


(1) The official public worship of the Cath- 
olic Church has limitless spiritual value and a 
unique and majestic beauty. (2) This value and 
beauty demand that the products of artistic 
endeavor used in the service of the Church be 
in accord with and regulated by norms and 
canons based on the requirements of the rites 
and ceremonies of the liturgy and embodied in 
the directions and instructions laid down by 
the various Roman Congregations. (3) Due re- 
gard for and observance of the spirit as well as 


the letter of these norms and canons which deal ~ 


with the construction of altars and the general 
arrangement of the sanctuary, the materials 
and design of the sacred vessels, the making of 
vestments, the music —sung prayer — all 
these will be potent forces for that revitaliza- 
tion of Christianity urged by the present Pontiff 
and his predecessors as a step in the recon- 
struction of society as a whole. 


These ideals point to a_ basically 
spiritual concept and a strong practical 
purpose which appeals to the ever- 
increasing number of those who regard 
the liturgical revival as the groundswell 
preceding the realization of the social 
programme of the Church throughout 
the world. 


IN ALL discussions relative to sacred 
art it is of paramount importance that 
the liturgy be taken into consideration. 
The liturgy is life, as Faith is life, and 
as the Church is a living body. We know 
that the liturgy is the public and lawful 
act of worship of the Church, performed 
and conducted by the ministers whom 
the Church herself has designated — her 
priests. God is honored by the body of 
the faithful, and the latter, in turn, de- 
rive sanctification from this act of wor- 
ship. 

The need for an understanding and 


appreciation of the liturgy is particu- 
larly evident when we deal with the 
planning of churches. And it would 
seem that ignorance of the liturgy and 
its present-day requirements has been 
largely responsible for the lack of cre- 
ativeness among our architects. This 
ignorance, and perhaps also indiffer- 
ence, have resulted in stagnation and 
the loss of a sense of history; otherwise 
how can we explain the mania for dead 
copies of past architectural glories; dead 
copies which are a mere fantasy of out- 
ward forms but lack the spirit which 
made those forms live in their day? The 
architects of old built according to the 
traditions of their trade; traditions con- 
stantly changing, welcoming every new 
development, but never going back to 
earlier methods of building, or styles of 
decoration. See how the liturgy can be 
a sure guide. The development of the 
liturgy, for example, can give us an 
inkling of what we can understand by 
style in art. Style is chiefly spoken of in 
a universal sense. By style we under- 
stand those particular characteristics 
which distinguish every valid and genu- 
ine production or organism as such, 
whether it be a work of art, a personal- 
ity, a form of society, or anything what- 
ever; it denotes that any given principle 
has found its true and final expression. 
Style is not merely a convenient label. 
Style conveys a meaning in which the 
individual yields to the universal. The 
fortuitous element — determined by 
time and place — is superseded by that 
which is, essentially, intended for many 
times, places, and people. 

To-day we find ourselves in the midst 
of evolution concerning all manifesta- 
tions of art. But we must place art in 
its vital element; that is, in life, in our 
life. To many of us, when looking at a 
work of art of past ages, it seems easy 
to pass directly from the work of art 
itself to the life of the times which pro- 
duced it. For example, we may be 
tempted to weave an imagined middle 
ages around the parish church. We 
rarely stop to consider how true the 
imagined life really was; we are satis- 
fied with the prospect of another sort of 
life which we might have lived, and 
which we often think we would have 
preferred to our actual life. We rarely 
stop to consider how far the pictured 
past corresponds to reality, certainly not 
what proportion of the reality of the life 
of past ages gets itself embalmed in the 
work of art. We are prone to consider 
the middle ages as almost entirely occu- 
pied with religion and war; the renais- 


sance as occupied with learning, and the 
eighteenth century as occupied with 
gallantry and wit. As a matter of fact, 
all these things were going on all the 
time while the art of each period was 
developing along one line or another. 
And they are going on to-day, but at a 
greatly accelerated tempo. 

Art is enough of a complex matter 
and we need not muddy the waters with 
nostalgic archaeological speculation. A 
great deal of lip service is paid to those 
arts which can properly be called li- 
turgical — those more particularly at 
the service of the liturgy of the Church, 
concerned with the embellishment of 
the sanctuary where the ceremonies un- 
fold in full majesty and dignity. This lip 
service extends to other manifestations 
which are more properly called the ex- 
ternals of the liturgy — which relate to 
other parts of the church building. 


IT MAY be of interest to our friends in 
other lands to know something of the 
problems which face us in the United 
States and the reasons for these prob- 
lems. In the early days of the country’s 
existence, the immense job of carving a 
living from the land was not exactly 
conducive to the creation of beauty. We 
then relied, to a great measure, on 
European sources, and this at a time 
when those sources were redolent of the 
art of the Victorian era; an era which, 
in retrospect, produced an art of senti- 
ment based on a misunderstanding of 


‘past achievements. I am alluding, of 


course, to the more recent past, and not 
to the great achievements of the Fran- 
ciscan padres in California. This Vic- 
torian age was one which flooded the 
United States with the worst “‘ecclesias- 
tical art”’ of all time, imposed on an un- 
suspecting people by the manufacturers 
of several European countries. The 
descendants of those manufacturers are 
still with us, and they have debased the 
taste of generations of worshippers by 
this flood of badly-designed and badly- 
manufactured elements of mass produc- 
tion. The missionaries of that period in 
the United States came at a time when 
architects were responsible for those 
pseudo-gothic, pseudo-renaissance mon- 
strosities which disfigure the land. As a 
reaction against this state of affairs and 
in the wake of the influence of Viollet- 
le-Duc in France and Pugin in England, 
we entered into that period known as 
the gothic revival. Under the efforts of 
the proponents of this period a great 
deal of excellent archaeological work 
was produced, but this mistaken notion 
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of the past smothered creative work and 
covered the land with still-born struc- 
tures, designed according to norms no 
longer valid. The period between the 
two world wars brought about a slow 
awakening, and the hope can now be 
expressed that we are at last through 
with such misunderstanding of our 
legitimate artistic heritage and at the 
beginning of an era in which we may 
function as normal and healthy human 
beings of our times. 

If religious art, if Christian art to-day 
is to take its place in the glorious chain 
of tradition and in tune with the normal 
aspirations of the people, it must be a 
truly creative, a truly living art. The 
great French philosopher, Jacques Ma- 
ritain, who has kindly allowed us the 
prestige of his name as a member of the 
American delegation to this Congress, 
gave us an excellent definition of Chris- 
tian art, in his well-known book, Art and 
Scholasticism: 


By Christian art I mean art bearing on the 
face of it the character of Christianity. Chris- 
tian art, in this sense, is not a particular species 
of the genus art: we do not talk of Christian art 
as we do of pictorial or poetic, of gothic or 
byzantine art. The definition of Christian art 
is to be found in its subject and spirit; we talk 
of Christian art or the art of the Christian as 
we talk of the art of the bee or the art of man. 
It is the art of humanity redeemed. It is im- 
planted in the Christian soul under the sky of 
the theological virtues . . . Christian art is 
difficult, doubly difficult, because it is difficult 
to be an artist and very difficult to be a Chris- 
tian. This difficulty becomes excruciating when 
the whole life of the age is far removed from 
Christ, for the artist is greatly dependent upon 
the spirit of the times. 


This is particularly true at the present 
time. We are faced with a challenge, a 
difficult challenge. While it is impera- 
tive that we seek a renewal of the artis- 
tic climate which the great artists of the 
past breathe freely, we must also escape 
the tendency to fall into the extreme of 
unbridled self-expression. 

However, it is precisely in the realm 
of religious art that we can more easily 
solve our dilemma. This we can do by a 
return to first principles, based on a 
consideration of the liturgy — the spirit 
of the liturgy in relation to art, or rather 
art in its relation to the liturgy and in 
the service of that liturgy. Romano 
Guardini, in his book The Spirit of the 
Liturgy, states the problem very clearly: 


The liturgy wishes to teach, not by means ot 
an artificial system of aim conscious influences; 
it simply creates an entirely spiritual world in 
which the soul can live according to the re- 
quirements of its nature. . . . The Church has 
not built up the Opus Dei for the pleasure ot 


forming beautiful symbols, choice language, 
and graceful stately gestures; she has done it 
for the sake of our desperate spiritual need. 
There is here no question of beauty, but of 
finding salvation for stricken humanity. Here 
truth is at stake, the fate of the soul. All this is 
what must be revealed, expressed, sought after, 
found, and imparted by every possible means 
and method; and when this is accomplished, it 
is turned to beauty. 


The liturgy, then, has naturally de- 
veloped into a work of art. The liturgy 
always bore within itself so much of the 
seed of beauty that it was, of itself, 
bound to flower ultimately. But the 
internal principle which controlled the 
form of that flowering was the essence 
of Christianity. 

We see, therefore, that the liturgy is 
primarily concerned with reality, with 
the approach of the real creature to the 
real God, and we must then appreciate 
the necessity of having the place where 
that liturgy is performed — the House of 
God, the church building — planned in 
the best manner possible and with due 
regard for present day needs. And if truth 
is at stake, it surely follows that no part 
of the church building or any element 
in that building be either a structural 
lie or a lie of execution or of material. 

If we admit that all is not well with 
the quality of the objects we find in our 
churches, and even in the design and 
execution of the buildings themselves, it 
behooves us to inquire into the remedy. 
Destructive criticism can become a fu- 
tile pastime; every valid criticism should 
carry with it a corrective or at least some 
hint of a possible corrective. 


AT THIS point it may be well to clear 
the air of the controversial question of 
modern art, so-called. In this connec- 
tion we can reasonably draw a distinc- 
tion between all that is purely idiosyn- 
cratic or undisciplined sentimentalism 
in the art of our day and that which is 
an honest and legitimate effort to make 
the arts more effective in the service of 
religion. Times change and with them 
man’s outlook also changes. To say that 
we, to-day, see nature or art as did the 
men of the thirteenth century, or any 
other century, is to violate common 
sense. It is true that we no longer have a 
living tradition of art, and we are conse- 
quently confronted with a problem 
greater than ever faced man in history; 
the problem of creating a living tradi- 
tion in the midst of an active and cha- 
otic civilization. That is the crux ot 
many of our difficulties. Our task, then, 
is not so much to pay homage to a hol- 
low conception of tradition as it is to 


seek the link with authentic tradition 
and that means seeking a living art. 
Such a point of view naturally implies 
an art based on universal values; a 
timeless art. 

The naturalistic art of the recent past, 
based largely on those deviations from 
universal art which stem from the ren- 
aissance, parallels the liberalism of the 
nineteenth century and is surely not a 
proper guide to lead us to that truly 
Christian art we seek to-day. It is this 
naturalistic art which is at the root of 
our trouble. 

In so far as modern art is concerned, 
however, there is nothing in the articles 
of canon law, or in papal pronounce- 
ments, which bears directly on art which 
forbids us to work for the creation of 
that link with authentic tradition. 
Within the limits imposed by decency 
and by an appreciation of the spiritual 
values of religious art, artists to-day are 
at liberty to give full scope to their God- 
given talents. We can do no better than 
refer to the encyclical Mediator Dei, in 
which our Holy Father states: 


Recent works of art which lend themselves to 
the materials of modern composition should not 
be universally despised and rejected through 
prejudice. Modern art should be given full 
scope in the due and reverent service of the 
Church and the sacred rites, provided that they 
preserve a correct balance between styles tend- 
ing neither to extreme realism nor to excessive 
symbolism and that the needs of the Christian 
community are taken into consideration rather 
than the particular taste or talent of the indi- 
vidual artist. Thus modern art will be able to 
join its voice to that wonderful choir of praise 
to which have contributed, in honor of the 
Catholic Faith, the greatest artists throughout 
the centuries. 


It has already been remarked that we 
must return to first principles if we really 
wish to create that atmosphere in which 
the artist can function freely and in a 
normal manner. This means an integra- 
tion of all the arts into a harmonious 
ensemble. If I may be allowed a simile, 
let us assume the present state of reli- 
gious art to be something like this. We 
have a fine carriage, but several of the 
wheels are not quite circular; to make 
matters worse, the horses which draw 
this carriage are high-spirited and ill- 
suited to tandem use; one tends to pull 
in one direction, the other is frisky and 
playful. The misshapen wheels are those 
arts which need a little vitality to-day 
and the horses are the client, on the one 
hand, and the artist, on the other. With 
such an equipage it is evident that prog- 
ress will be somewhat hectic. A radical 
change is necessary before the driver of 
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| DRAWINGS FOR A PROPOSED AUS- 
' TRALIAN CATHEDRAL, INCORPORATING 
A SCHEME FOR TWO MAIN ALTARS, ONE 
| WITH TABERNACLE, THE OTHER WITHOUT 


Design for Proposed New Cathedral of Gt Patrick Ballarat, Vietoria, Australia — 
For the Most Rev. Bishop Ovollins DD. Fira Jarome Taser Areitecl 1943. 
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THE DRAWINGS ON _ THESE 
TWO PAGES SHOULD BE STUD- 
IED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
FRA JEROME'S ARTICLE ON 
PAGES 18-20 OF THIS ISSUE 
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“The Port-Lligat Madonna is the answer to a promise | made some time 
“ago .. . to incorporate the surrealistic experiences of my life with the 
-great classical tradition of painting. . . . The open spaces cut through the 
_ human body become ‘Mystical and cena! Tabernacles.’ The bread be- 
comes a radiant symbol of the Eucharist. The well-known haunting egg 
“magically comes into harmony with the one painted as symbol of the Resur- 
rection by Piero della Francesca.’ — Salvador Dali. 

A simpler version of this painting was shown to the Holy Father early this 

year. It was the memory of this unforgettable visit that encouraged Dali to 
paint the final canvas, here illustrated. 

"it is certain that Dali finds himself at a major turning point in his 
work, but it is also certain that he approaches religious art thoroughly.-at 
home with psychic problems very near to mysticism . . . in the tradition, 

however, of this baroque art at which Mediterranean peoples have always 
excelled and which has given us, from Bernini to Pedro de Mena, so many 
masterpieces . . .”. — Michel Tapié. (Extract from the volume of Etudes 


Carmélitaines, devoted to Le Coeur.) 


THE 
MADONNA 
OF 

PORT- 
LLIGAT 


SALVADOR 
DALI 


Port-Lligat is a small fishing vil- 
lage, in the province of Gerona, 
Spain, where Dali has a home. 
The painting is the quintessence 
of the light and atmosphere of 
the place, in the tradition of 
Renaissance artists who painted 
according to local color. 
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TWO ANCIENT MEDIA 
COMBINE IN MODERN 
MANNER IN THE WORK 
OF ELSA SC ERMsED 


The art of mosaic and its combination with fresco, in the 
hands of an intelligent, gifted, and studious artist, is as 
fraught with developmental possibilities as is the great 
art of painting. 

Elsa Schmid has been working devotedly in these 
traditional media for many years, fully cognizant of the 
centuries-old history of their application to chapel and 
church decoration, as friezes, domes, floors, walls, and 
other permanent parts of such buildings. She has devel- 
oped notably through numbers of commissioned as well 
as studio works. 

In preparation for panels such as are shown on these 
pages, the artist makes many color drawings, spearing 
pieces of painted paper onto her cartoon with pins, in 
order to study the relief and light-catching possibilities of 
the planes with which she works. Each of her panels has 
its own form and treatment, in sympathy with its inten- 
tion. 

Elsa Schmid’s fresco-mosaic portrait of Father Martin 
D’Arcy, S.J., of Campion Hall, Oxford, is a recent ac- 
quisition of the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City. It is a masterpiece of intense portraiture, of enor- 
mous carrying power. 

The ‘Tree of Jesse,’’ of which a detail is shown here, is 
one of her noted works and was executed in situ from a 
scaffold erected against the front interior wall of the 
Chapel of Saint Thomas More at Yale University. The 
prophet Ezekiel, formally framed by the branches and 
leaves of the tree, is treated with simplification, punctua- 
tion, and generalized features and gesture befitting the 
medium as well as the subject. The enduring qualities of 
fresco-mosaic incline, in themselves, toward the enduring 
subject which was chosen for the chapel decoration. The 
placement of the antecedents of Christ in the scheme of 
things architecturally, as well as narratively, illustrates 
well the dignified characteristics of this age-old medium, 
and the possibilities, when well used, for splendid church 
decorations in our time. 

Maube Kemper RILEy, 
JSormer editor, MKR’s “Art Outlook”’ 
former associate editor, “Art Digest” 


ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


AN IRISH 
PAINTER 


Daniel O'Neill. Born in Belfast, 1920. 
Regular exhibitor in Dublin. Has 
exhibited in London, New York, 
Amsterdam, Paris, and _ Brussels. 
Educated himself on reproductions 
of old masters; he had a job by day 
and painted at night for many years. 
Now devotes his whole time to 
painting. The two paintings here il- 
lustrated were recently shown at the 
Ashley Gallery, London. 
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the carriage, who normally should be 
the architect, can proceed with some 
semblance of dignity. We often hear it 
said that any such changes are likely to 
disturb the faithful. But is it not possible 
that the existing state of affairs in many 
of our churches is more than likely dis- 
turbing to many of the faithful, even to 
the point of scandal? Can we not hon- 
estly assume that the intelligence of the 
average parishioner has been greatly 
underestimated? 


ONE OF the major stumbling blocks 
in the performance of that much needed 
change is the timid soul. In the realm of 
art, the timid soul is often bewildered 
to-day because he is faced with the chal- 
lenge of having a conviction. Any evi- 
dence of a fresh approach to religious 
art stirs his ire and disturbs his equa- 
nimity. He appeals to tradition. He 
speaks glibly of Michelangelo, of Raph- 
ael, of Giotto, even of El Greco. He 
orates on the marvels of the sculpture of 
great cathedrals, without realizing that 
some of the details of that great sculp- 
ture, if he looked closely, would really 
disturb him. He often fails to realize 
that this blessed artistic legacy would 
never have been accumulated if he, 
timid soul of to-day, had had any in- 
fluence in those days of great artistic 
achievements. He will often accuse a liv- 
ing artist of scorning tradition, whereas 
that artist, precisely because of his crea- 
tive vitality, will more probably be 
working in the clear stream of tradition 
rather than wallowing in the mudflats 
of a pseudo-past. 

If we are painfully aware of what is 
wrong in religious art to-day, we are 
also painfully aware of the difficulties 
encountered when a remedy is sought. 
We are not in need of new techniques 
nor is there any lack of competence 
among our artists. What is lacking is of 
much greater importance; it is a soul, 
a frame of mind, a change of heart. 
What is lacking is the desire to have an 
art which can decently be admitted to 
the House of God. 

It is certain that art, in general, lost 
a great deal when artists drew away 
from the highest sources of inspiration. 
The religious inspiration has always 
been the source of great art. But if the 
artist has been led away from this pri- 
mary source, it must also be admitted 
that the religious intensity of those who 
are the real patrons of art, the clergy 
and the people, does not give us the 
climate in which our artists can live and 
work. We often refer to the ages of faith 


and assume that those great eras, be- 
cause of the Faith, produced the great 
cathedrals. It is known, of course, that 
the sequence of the great theological, 
moral, and even scientific compositions 
we see on the portals of those great 
cathedrals were determined by the 
clergy, but the artists were the masters 
of the artistic interpretation of this 
guidance. Each, in his own sphere of 
competence, collaborated in the crea- 
tion of these masterpieces. And that is 
the kind of collaboration we need to- 
day. The artist would freely accept the 
theological and moral guidance of the 
clergy and the clergy would encourage 
and sponsor the artists in the exercise of 
their God-given talents. 

It may be tempting, at this point, to 
draw a parallel between the religious 
life of the middle ages and our own life 
in these chaotic times. The middle ages 
were not entirely peaceful, either reli- 
giously or politically, and it can be 
doubted whether the great art of that 
period was due entirely to a spirit of 
collective faith. If we study the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, we 
find that the discipline of religious 
thought was sometimes superficial; there 
also existed a vast and intense fermenta- 
tion of ideas. If collective faith were the 
keynote of great religious art, how can 
we explain the fact that the great mani- 
festations of faith in our times, at Lisieux 
or Lourdes, for example, produced such 
atrocious art! What really characterized 
all great religious art is its love and free 
acceptance of the life that produced it; 
a life held in check by the love of God 
and inspired by theological, moral, and 
liturgical values. This is what we mean 
by a living art. It is a never-ending 
search for truth; truth under all its 
aspects, of nature and of the supernat- 
ural. A living, a creative art is the nor- 
mal flowering of a sincere, healthy, even 
a naive soul. It establishes a close rela- 
tionship between nature and ourselves. 
Such an art becomes profoundly Chris- 
tian precisely because of the objective 
religious character of the sincerity of the 
artist face to face with nature! 


WouLp IT not be salutary to admit 
that much of our religious intensity is 
really a sort of pious pose that has af- 
fected our whole life and caused us to 
withdraw, in self-righteous indignation, 
from the great stream of life? In art, at 
any rate, we have relegated secular art 
to the outer darkness and we have made 
a fetish of a sickly sentimentalism which 
can only be called the prostitution of an 


authentic, religious, and sacred art. We 
have manned the bark of Peter, artis- 
tically speaking, with a crew of misfits 
and have left on the beach those who 
could sail that bark with ease and dig- 
nity. We must realize that religious art 
cannot isolate itself from the life we 
must live, here and now. All the art of 
any epoch is like a great living body; 
everything that isolates itself from this 
great living body is bound to become 
atrophied and eventually die. In each 
era there is the living art of that era and 
it is this common source of life that we 
must tap to-day. Man, the artist, is man 
experiencing himself as God, collabo- 
rating with God in creating; his imagi- 
nation formative of things and not 
formed by them. You cannot separate 
art from religion. 

It would be presumptuous of me to 
assume a world wide knowledge of the 
religious art of to-day. But it has been 
my privilege, as editor of LirurGicAL 
Arts, to have some inkling of what has 
been accomplished in many lands dur- 
ing the past decades. We know of ex- 
cellent work done in France, in the 
Scandinavian countries, in Belgium, in 
Holland, in Switzerland, in England. I 
am less familiar with what may have 
been done in Mexico, in Spain, and I 
hope to learn a great deal of develop- 
ments in Italy. Recently I heard of de- 
velopments in several South American 
countries. Progress is also evident in the 
United States, particularly in the mid- 
dle west, the northwest, and the south- 
west sections of that country. The diffi- 
culty in evaluating the amount of crea- 
tive work accomplished in the United 
States, not only in architecture but in 
all the related arts, is due in great part 
to the immensity of the land. It is a 
country on the scale of a continent and 
I believe that much good work will be 
brought to light in the near future. 

Of one thing I am certain. In my own 
country I know that there are architects 
who are fully aware of their responsi- 
bilities as creative practitioners, and it 
is in the realm of possibility that their 
work will be recognized more and more, 
and appreciated and supported by the 
clergy and the hierarchy. We also have 
sculptors, painters, and craftsmen in all 
the arts who are ready and who would 
welcome the opportunity to work for the 
Church. All are willing to accept that 
discipline (not to be confused with a 
prejudiced censorship) based on theo- 
logical concepts which validate the exer- 
cise of their art. And I feel confident 
that this is true of the hopes and aspira- 
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tions of sincere Christian artists in all 
parts of the Christian world. 

All these efforts are a harbinger of the 
future, and the most heartening docu- 
ment which can give life to these efforts 


and positive encouragement to our art- 
ists is surely the Holy Father’s great 
encyclical Mediator Dei. We are free to 
work and to join our voices to “that 
wonderful choir of praise to which have 


contributed, in honor of the Catholic 
Faith, the greatest artists throughout the 
centuries.” It is a great work, a noble 
work, a work of peace; the peace of man 
when he is in tune with God’s creation! 


Scratchings of a Cat-Islander 


An Attempt to Rediscover Reality in Architecture 


HAT IS my theory of building? 

Well! just to follow nature, and 
the nature of a thing, and not to coerce 
it. The hermit’s eyrie lair where I dwell 
just grows naturally out of the rock. You 
can hardly distinguish where God’s rock 
ends and where man’s masonry begins. 
The chapel and the little rooms are all 
on different levels so you have to step 
up and down. Old and infirm as I am, 
that does not bother me; I can find my 
way in the dark and know exactly where 
to lay my hand on anything I want. The 
front of the little house shears off at an 
irregular angle from the chapel. 

Why is it all so crooked and irregular? 
Is it fancy or a dilettante craze to be 
picturesque? Not at all! Firstly, it is be- 
cause it is fitted onto the rocky summit 
of the hill, just where it would go. Sec- 
ondly, because the effective operating 
reason is that I was my own master and 
had no client or boss to tell me “Build 
it straight and keep your rectangles or 
I'll get another architect!” 

For any sensible architect (such a 
one as sun-bathes in huge oblongs of 
plate glass as the base for his reinforced 
concrete walls) the theory would be 
coercion of nature. With plenty of dyna- 
mite he would have levelled the whole 
area of the hill’s summit to a sensible 
flat plateau. Now with your T-square 
and right-angle triangle you can start 
right away to build a house on any sort 
of convenient plan and can make it just 
like a suburban villa in a civilized city. 

“Your hermitage is all right to gape 
at but not to live in,” you say, “it’s so 
inconvenient!’ Maybe? But here’s my 
defense which goes back scores of years 
to the debunked Victorian era. In my 
cradle I was taught “Britains never 
never never will be slaves’ (except, of 
course, to a socialist state in 1950). Now, 
in my second infancy, I rebel against the 


Fra JEROME, hermit, T.O.S.F. 


trumpeted march of progress: I won’t be 
a slave to modern conveniences. Over 
the rocky bush-track no motor-bike can 
approach my hermitage; within are no 
noisy and exasperating gadgets, no 
plumbing, no electricity, no radio, not 
even a gas pressure lamp or Primus 
stove but only a kitchen fireplace with 
its companionable flickering flames and 
glowing embers of sweet-smelling fire- 
wood. 

Any buildings in my long life which 
people have praised, I find, when I 
analyze it, that I did not subjectively 
design. It was not a question of clever- 
ness (and I have seen plenty of buildings 
much ¢oo clever!). I did not design but I 
discovered. I got a vision, a hunch of my 
imagination, and I had to marshall all 
the practical requirements of purpose 
and use and to study obediently the 
exigencies of site, levels, surroundings, 
and materials until I got some misty 
vision of fleeting beauty. Then sketch 
followed sketch of every variation, prun- 
ing and eliminating until I could catch 
the rhythm of a poem in stone. Humbly 
to take a similitude from the sublime 
master, Michelangelo, who, facing a 
huge block of shapeless marble saw, 
with prophet’s eye, an angel in it and 
started with furious blows of mallet and 
chisel to liberate the angel; so I dis- 
covered my churches. Perfection in any 
sort of work comes not from ourselves 
but from the Divine beauty; so, if a man 
excels in anything it is something Divine 
in him, not from himself, but given to 
him for the world’s good. I like to live 
in a reality that is opposed to super- 
realism. Let me tell you at once, to save 
you from reading any more of these 
catty scratchings, that in the “‘art world” 
I am all that is bad in these days; I am 
a reactionary, an obscurantist, mediae- 
val, and a double-dyed traditionalist. 


Semi-circular churches with sloping 
floors and radiating seats like a theatre 
I abominate;! and I’ve no time for 
mural paintings that portray, for in- 
stance, the three chosen disciples on 
Mount Tabor, dressed in sweaters and 
trousers (baggy and untailorlike at 
that!). 


POPE Pius XI, an enlightened man ap- 
preciative of modern ideas, said: ““This 
so-called modern art in religion must 
not disfigure the House of God. Sacred 
art has no foundation or reason for its 
existence unless it represents spiritual 
ideals. Works of art that are foreign to 
the Christian tradition must not be ad- 
mitted into places of prayer.” 

After my twelfth final retirement 
from architecture and building (to try 
to catch up time a bit on my prayers), 
I had again to get a new T-square and 
drawing board to lend some assistance 
to the building developments of the 
Vicariate Apostolic of the Bahamas. 
Prayer is good, but whatever God makes 
plain He wants you to do, is, for the 
time being, the best. How I wished I 
had some medical knowledge, or the 
ability to pull out teeth, to help my poor 
negro neighbors; but in default of such 
useful work, I could only do what I was 
capable of—instead of pulling out 
teeth to pile up stones. So I got to work 
on a convent for the native sisters in 
Nassau and churches on the out-islands. 


* Semi-circular church plans, with radiating 
seats, may not be appropriate for the Bahamas, 
but we hope Fra Jerome will allow us to enter- 
tain another opinion. In a church to seat six 
hundred or more people, it would seem that a 
semi-circular plan is one answer to the problem 
of getting the majority of the parishioners near 
the altar. It is really not a “‘new-fangled, mod- 
ern idea,” and such plans, or variations of 
them, can be found in any history of architec- 
ture throughout the ages. — Eprror 
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THE Sancruary oF MounTALVERNIA,BAHAMA ISLANDS 
‘BFRANCISCAN HERmitAGE & CHAPEL oF THE HowyGuost 


Forty years ago I did my first build- 
ing in the Bahamas, before I went to 
Rome and western Australia. It was 
then that I rebuilt and repaired a num- 
ber of churches in Long Island after the 
devastation of a big hurricane. I experi- 
mented with arched stone barrel-vaults; 
rock-roofs, the people called them, to 
obviate the inevitable deterioration of 
timber framed shingled roofs from ter- 
mites, or their total destruction by fire or 
hurricane, with the collapse of the rest 
of the building from badly shaken walls. 
So the late Bishop Bernard wisely de- 
cided to continue with this method of 

‘roofing for the new churches to be built 

on the out-islands. The largest of these 
has been that of Clarence Town, Long 
Island; a church with three towers on a 
hilltop overlooking the turquoise blue 
and opalescent green waters of the 
lovely harbor. This church, seating two 
hundred, is entirely roofed in stone, 
thanks to the untiring energy of the 
pastor, Father Cornelius, O.S.B., who 
worked on it himself all the time, de- 
vising a clever and economical method 
of freeing the timber centering under 
the main vault and moving it on rollers 
from one section to the next. These 
stone vaults are splendid for sound- 
singing. The twin towers on the main 
entrance facade are circular, like marine 
lighthouses, and rise to fifty-five feet, 
with a central turret opening into a 
little gallery guarded with a safely high 
parapet, whence a superb view is ob- 
tainable. Father Cornelius has three 
smaller churches with all-stone roofs. 


On Cat Island the church of Free- 
town [see LirurcicaL Arts, November, 
1941] since its completion is the same 
size as the Clarence Town one and of a 
more impressive interior, but deficient 
in not having a stone-vaulted roof. The 
timber roof here is borne by six massive 
transverse arches of stone, resting on 
two-foot diameter circular stone col- 
umns and heavy external buttresses of 
four feet projection; the side walls being 
merely light stone screens with cement 
grille windows. 

In 1946 we started at Fox Hill (just 
outside of Nassau) our magnum opus, 
Saint Augustine’s Benedictine monas- 
tery and school. The fashion of building 
my hermitage, small and poor (like the 
*‘Carceri” at Assisi) would have pleased 
my holy father Saint Francis, but is 
hardly suitable to the Benedictine tradi- 
tion of spacious and stately monasteries. 
The spirit of their holy founder, Saint 
Benedict, would have to have every- 
thing in order and to make use of every 
available convenience, albeit free from 
luxury. Could this old Franciscan 
maniac rise to that? Sure! The very 
reason I threw myself, as a young man, 
so whole-heartedly and exclusively into 
ecclesiastical architecture was the fact 
that in the London architects’ office 
where I was an “articled pupil’? we did 
little else but banks and pubs. (Public 
house, somewhat equivalent to an Amer- 
ican saloon.) For relief I fled every eve- 
ning to night schools of art and handi- 
craft. In a spirit of revulsion and rank 
rebellion, as soon as my time was up, I 
deserted the temples of money and beer 
for the gothic temples of the true Jeru- 
salem. Since I had perforce learned to 
plan out every corner and detail of a 
bank or a pub, I was quite familiar in 
my slavery with all the extremes of 
modern convenience in the building 
trade. 

Of course, a monastery, college, or 
hospital, as regards practical conven- 
ience and up-to-date efficiency, balances 
temperately, serene and dignified, be- 
tween the extremes of a Franciscan 
hermitage and a bank or saloon! 


My THEORY in building, of follow- 
ing the exigencies of nature, was the 
very root of the monastery plan. At first 
the traditional Benedictine layout of the 
buildings grouped around a big quad- 
rangle was visualized; but as soon as the 
thick bush on the higher ground was 
cleared, we viewed a long narrow rocky 
ridge of serpentine ground plan. Hence, 
under mother nature’s guidance, evolved 


a quite novel and interesting monastic 
plan, winding in and out, up and down, 
of monastery, church, and college, 
stretching out eventually to six hundred 
feet. And it has this great advantage; 
both ground and upper floors have but 
a single line of rooms opening out onto 
a spacious corridor (the cloister) so each 
room has through ventilation. They are 
always cool and airy; every room, upper 
and lower, has an arched stone roof, 
and the extrados of the upper vaults are 
asphalted. Thus the whole building is 
hurricane-proof and immune to ter- 
mites and fire. The floors are cement or 
tiled; wooden door frames are elimi- 
nated by fixing the door hinges onto 
hardwood plugs in cement rabbeted 
reveals; and the same with most of the 
glazed casements for the windows. 

A concrete tank up in the southwest 
tower of the church supplies a good 
pressure of water available in every 
room. It is pumped up from wells in the 
monastic garden. Underground, stone- 
vaulted rain water tanks also add to the 
supply. Instead of unsightly and perish- 
able iron down-pipes, cement pipes 
built into the triangular buttresses lead 
off the water from the roofs. All the 
plumbing and electric lighting was 
planned out by the very reverend Prior, 
Frederic Frey, who did a great deal of 
the work with his own hands, which he 
also used efficiently to wield a mason’s 
trowel, or paint brush to decorate the 
intersecting, quadriparte-vaulted ceiling 
of the chapter room. Indeed, all the 
monks, both priests and brothers, have 
put in a lot of manual work on these 
buildings. Friday afternoons and Satur- 
days you can meet all the fathers in 
lime-spattered overalls at work on the 
walls and vaults of the rising church. 
The spacious crypt, under the future 
choir, is already structurally completed. 
Sightseeing visitors are astonished at the 
massive piers and walls, some being 
three feet thick. This is not because we 
can’t build a thin wall, for ifa Bahamian 
mason can’t do that properly, he’s not 
fit to build a solid, thick wall. Archi- 
tecture is essentially engineering in stone, 
and the thickness of abutment walls has 
to be calculated to take the thrust of the 
arched stone vaults above. We use no 
reinforced concrete; it has been tried in 
Nassau and found wanting. You can’t 
be sure of protecting your steel rein- 
forcements from “‘crazy”’ cracks admit- 
ting salt air and damp, unless you make 
the concrete so thick that you can just 
as well dispense with the steel work. 

Visitors also say: “It’s Moorish, isn’t 
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it? — or Saracenic, or gothic? or Byzan- 
tine, or isn’t it rather Egyptian?” 
“Well,” I reply, “the Egyptians were 
great people —they used stone and 
lime, and so do we, and that’s all there 
is in it, but of course, we are the heirs 
of all the ages.” 

And now a word as to the other build- 
ings and designs mentioned or illus- 
trated. The convent of Blessed Martin 
de Porres is similar in construction to 
Saint Augustine’s monastery, with lower 
and upper floors, but differs in that it 
has a row of rooms on both sides of a 
central corridor; it has a spacious chapel 
with the central stone vault of parabolic 
curve. The church at Bimini has a simi- 
lar roof, unique in that it is built of 
conch shells which are found in abun- 
dance on this island. The early Byzan- 
tine Greeks constructed some of their 
domes, for lightness, with hollow earth- 
enware vases laid in strong mortar. 

The design for a new cathedral to re- 
place Saint Francis Xavier’s Church in 
Nassau is planned so that it can be built 
with its outside walls and its vaulted 
roof right over the existing church, thus 
using the latter during the building. 
The lofty tower would be the most 
striking landmark to ships entering the 
harbor. At Saint Augustine’s, any of the 
few decorative features are monastic 
home-made handicraft; such as the six 
carved medallions over the upper air- 
vents in the chapter room. Four repre- 
sent monks engaged in manual labor — 
agriculture, building, and the scrip- 
torium. The fish portrays Friday fare 


HE annual convention of the Amer- 

ican Institute of Architects, held in 
Washington, May 10-13, afforded the 
editor an opportunity to discuss certain 
problems affecting the profession with a 
number of architects. In the belief that 
such discussions would benefit readers 
of LirurcicaL Arts, a number of ques- 
tions were submitted to the following: 
Pietro Belluschi, architect in Portland, 
Oregon (Saint Thomas More church, 
Portland, Oregon; May, 1949, issue); 
Paul Thiry, architect, Seattle, Wash- 
ington (Church of Christ the King, 


from Bahamian blue waters. The last 
medallion is emblematic of our situation 
— “Fox Hill” — going up it, to the 
chicken farm! The medallions were 
carved by the Reverend Father Alban, 
O.S.B. 

The San Salvador church is frankly 
a period piece, built in a style, i.e. that of 
the sixteenth century Spanish colonial 
and so, because it is a memorial com- 
memorating a certain event and date. 
That’s the way they built the churches 
over here in the wake of Columbus. 

Post war designs for Australia are 
held up by restrictions on building. So 
often, in churches with a large central 
dome over the crossing, its towering 
magnificence merely denotes the locality 
of the front seats! while that more im- 
portant element, the altar, is recessed 
in a lower extension. In this Ballarat 
cathedral design, the dome is itself a 
ciborium over the high altar. In the 
apse behind is the bishop’s throne, right 
in the centre at the end, with stalls for 
the priests on either side. When the 
bishop pontificates, everyone in the con- 
gregation can see him facing them, and 
can see him take the host and the chalice 
in his hands, for even the crucifix does 
not intervene, but hangs above. The 
altar and sanctuary stand up high over 
a crypt; it would be inconvenient to be 
constantly carrying the Blessed Sacra- 
ment up and down all those steps. So, 
just below the pontifical altar is another 
altar, also under the same arch of the 
four-pillared ciborium: this is the parish 
altar and would be used for all ordinary 
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Seattle, Washington; February, 1950, 
issue); Joseph Denis Murphy, architect, 
Saint Louis, Missouri; head of the de- 
partment of architecture, Washington 
University, Saint Louis (see plans in 
Aug. issue); Thomas H. Locraft, archi- 
tect, head of the department of archi- 
tecture, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.; Jean Labatut, 
architect in charge of advanced archi- 
tectural studies at the graduate school, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey; Leopold Arnaud, architect, one 
time director of our Society, dean of 


masses, having a tabernacle and being 
close to the communion rails. For solemn 
exposition the monstrance would be 
carried to the upper altar. These very 
low coffer-like tabernacles are not digni- 
fied enough.? If an altar is placed for 
mass facing the people, you must have 
the tabernacle on another altar — at 
the side or the back. Of the other Bal- 
larat church I have designed, the 
specification was—-a medium sized 
structure for about two hundred people 
only, but an amply generous donation 
for it. Something new for me as I’ve 
never before had architectural money to 
throw away! I won’t waste it in orna- 
ment but in expanded proportions — 
up in the air. I was told there are plenty 
of tall, reinforced concrete wheat silos 
in the district; so I pursued my theory 
— follow the nature of things; if tall 
silos dominate this flat wheat country, 
I'll design a “‘holy silo.” For there is 
nothing more conducive to the sublime 
in architecture than the effect of soaring 
height. 

And now I am definitely making my 
final retirement from the practice of 
architecture and the handling of a stone 
axe and trowel. This is my “‘swan-song.”” 
I am too tired to make any more wild- 
cat pen scratchings. 

? The low tabernacle can be justified. It is 
more in scale with the size of the sacred vessels 
placed in it, but the great advantage it has over 
the usual high structure is that the crucifix can 
become the dominant element on the altar. 
After all, Mass can be celebrated without a 


tabernacle on the altar, but not without the 
crucifix, so . . . Eprror 


the school of architecture, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

The following were the questions 
submitted to these six architects: They 
were intended only to elicit replies of a 
general nature. 

1. Architecture to-day has entered 
into an era variously termed modern 
and contemporary. These labels are 
confusing and the connotations of the 
words lead to endless controversy. 
Would it not be well to avoid all 
qualifying adjectives and seek solutions 
based on soundness of plan, good design, 
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the sensible use of new materials — not 
forgetting the old? 

2. Cannot the need for economy to- 
day, due to high labor costs and usually 
restricted budgets, be considered as a 
challenge to a competent designer and 
not necessarily a hindrance? 

3. Should we not understand tradi- 
tion as being a dynamic and continuing 
force rather than a static and a “‘look- 
ing-backward” one? 

4. Can it not be said that those who 
really understand tradition and past 
achievements (far beyond the late re- 
naissance and even the late gothic 
periods) are the true traditionalists and, 
in that sense, and because of their appre- 
ciation and understanding of the past, 
are more likely to seek a creative solu- 
tion to their problems and in tune with 
the present? 

5. Should we not reverse the pro- 
cedure — so common in the recent 
decades — which considered art (sculp- 
ture, painting, the crafts, etc.) as merely 
pleasant adjuncts to be executed on the 
basis of the lowest common denomina- 
tor or left to the tender mercies of in- 
different donors? Should we not rather 
seek a solution whereby the design and 
planning of new churches include all 
the arts as an integral part of the com- 
plete scheme? Should we not seek out 
our best artists for the jobs; those, in 
fact, who so far have seldom been en- 
gaged for such work? 

6. If we really understand and ap- 
preciate the liturgy, all the above ques- 
tions will more easily be solved. 


Pietro Belluschi: 


I BELIEVE the confusion you men- 
tion regarding to-day’s architecture 
stems from deeper causes than a mere 
question of terms. 

In approaching the problem of de- 
signing religious buildings, the con- 
temporary architect is confronted by 
the difficult problem of creating form 
appropriate to a modern society with- 
out destroying the many symbols which 
have given formal validity to the idea 
of a church in the past. These symbols, 
crystallized through the centuries, have 
become identified in the minds of many 
with religious belief itself, and they give 
much strength to religious institutions, 
particularly the Catholic Church. The 
extent to which we can preserve them 
and still speak the language of our own 
time is the real problem confronting us. 
The modern architect has found that 
his integrity will prevent him from 


building with the tools of the past, or 
to use deception in forcing old archi- 
tectural forms onto modern materials; 
yet he has found that he must respect 
and preserve that feeling of emotional 
continuity which is the very essence of 
religion. 

You imply that such emotional con- 
tinuity is provided by good design, but 
no one can define good design, any 
more than beauty itself can be defined; 
all we can say is that beauty acquires 
full validity only when it is discovered 
through our own efforts and that its 
face is forever changing because life 
itself is forever changing. The efforts of 
the past we may admire and measure 
and classify, but we must speak of our 
own emotions in our own way, because 
the powers of the human mind draw 
strength from its own efforts and wilt 
from imitation. The creative powers of 
man are truly a divine gift. It is this 
creative desire to search for truth, even 
in a small measure and in his own in- 
adequate way, which stimulates the 
architect to find new solutions. If he 
understands the importance of religious 
symbols as a means to historical con- 
tinuity, such understanding will guide 
him and provide the discipline which 
must always be present in the work of 
any artistic importance. 

From the above point of view, then, 
the problem facing the contemporary 
architect is not impossible of solution 
nor is it peculiar to his day. It is an old 
one, and each age has met it and solved 
it in its own way. With all the short- 
comings of a materialistic world sur- 
rounding us, we too must face and solve 
it in the full realization that the main 
function of a church building is to pro- 
vide emotional fulfilment. 

To-day’s need for economy makes us 
avoid pompously designed monuments, 
but in so doing we have found that 
much significance can be imparted to 
simple materials such as wood or brick, 
and much warmth and feeling may be 
achieved by the judicious use of such 
intangibles as space, light, texture, and 
color. Paintings, sculpture, stained glass, 
and other decorative arts, if creative 
and not merely imitative, add immeas- 
urably to the proper solution of the 
problem which, as I noted before, is to 
create an environment in which the 
average man may find spiritual shelter; 
a place where he may draw strength 
for his daily labors, and courage in his 
battle and temptations, a place where 
he may join others in worship and 
meditation. 


I do not agree with the premise that 
if the liturgy is understood and appre- 
ciated, all other questions are readily 
solved, because the examples of many 
churches built in recent decades, while 
fulfilling all liturgical requirements, 
have failed to a great extent to create 
the emotional impact so necessary in 
the House of God. 

I will admit that the task is more 
easily stated than carried out, due to 
the simple reason that there are few 
really creative minds. So I must end 
with what may seem an apology; the 
danger to contemporary religious archi- 
tecture does not come so much from 
our right to express ourselves in a mod- 
ern idiom, but from the fact that so few 
designers have the gift, the integrity, 
and the discipline to make such an 
idiom of convincing significance. 


Paul Thiry: 


THE nomenclature modern or con- 
temporary does not necessarily make a 
building so. The human mind is neither 
traditional nor modern, it borrows from 
its accumulated sources and should 
project itself into the problem at hand 
without prejudice for the past. A 
straightforward approach to our prob- 
lems of the present will take care of all 
adjectives. 

Architecture itself is the challenge. 
No longer do we pile stone upon stone 
by trial and error; ours is an exacting 
science requiring all of our skill. The 
resolution of a problem in modern 
building to its ultimate and simplest 
form is true work for a creative mind. 
The cost of a structure is part of the 
problem and often the basis for a design. 
Reasonably speaking, cost is neither 
hindrance nor inducement; it merely 
sets the pace. 

Tradition is a dynamic and contin- 
uing force but we should be mindful that 
it is not the force. 

The greater our knowledge and back- 
ground the more we should strive for 
perfection in our own doing. Instinc- 
tively we take of this and borrow of that 
but in even measure we must contribute 
of our own. It is this contribution that 
constantly establishes new traditions for 
the future to follow. It is the right of 
every generation to give of its creative 
efforts to the progress of the world. De- 
prived of its right to do so, a generation 
of men might well drift in space, un- 
catalogued and severed from time. We 
must declare ourselves. 

The Church has no specific reason 
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for a re-creation of the art of yesterday. 
In the past, art forms undertook the 
portrayal of teaching and explanation 
of dogmas (we have since mistaken 
many of these examples as mere decora- 
tion). We now have methods more en- 
lightening, intelligent, and less distract- 
ing for this purpose. Aside from the 
need of some realistic portrayal, our art 
forms could well dwell more intellec- 
tually on the mysticism of the Church 
and its theological sublimities. The em- 
bellishment of the architectural shape 
should be by inspiration instead of by 
mandate. The awarding of creative 
work on the basis of competitive con- 
tract or by the acceptance of mass pro- 
duced goods will hardly elevate the 
Christian mind or foster the high tradi- 
tions of the arts. 

A full understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the liturgy is a necessary adjunct 
in the designing of a church. It is not 
too much to expect, admitting com- 
petence, that present-day architects, 
imbued with the knowledge of modern 
techniques and endowed with spiritual 
understanding and a devotional atti- 
tude, will produce buildings of new 
beauty and greater usefulness. These 
buildings will stand as markers of our 
culture. It is proper to assume that if 
religion is truth, then architecture, its 
outward manifestation, must also be 
truthful. The perfect expression of the 
liturgy is yet to be produced. 


Joseph Denis Murphy: 


A GOOD building of our time is a 
creative work expressive of the best of 
our civilization and inherently truthful 
and beautiful. Such a building expresses 
harmoniously the changeless values of our 
faith and the best knowledge of our age. 

Perhaps it would be well if we would 
seek in our buildings, in our churches 
above all, that which is good; a plan 
perfectly arranged for the comfort and 
convenience of the people of to-day; a 
structure of materials of our time; ap- 
propriate to the needs and purpose of 
the building and these elements so 
composed that man’s spiritual need for 
truth and beauty may be fulfilled. 

Many of the old cathedrals express 
this harmony of changeless values on 
one hand, and on the other, a knowl- 
edge of materials and construction of 
the highest order of their time. 

Our churches should exemplify the 
most advanced, the most creative, cour- 
ageous and imaginative designs, chal- 
lenging the genius and skill of compe- 


tent architects and artists, utilizing all 
known methods of construction. 

A well-designed church to-day can- 
not be a copy, a pseudo-copy, a diluted, 
or modified spiritless version of a once 
great architecture. Economy or a lim- 
ited budget is no hindrance to an able 
architect, provided he is free to create. 

Tradition in architecture, in its very 
best sense, is the fundamental relation- 
ship between a good building and the 
civilization within which it was created. 
In one sense, tradition might be said to 
represent a method of work rather than 
the product of work. The creative archi- 
tects of our time understand well and 
are deeply sensitive to and respect most 
highly the architectural masterpieces of 
the past. 

A church, being the House of God on 
earth, deserves the most prayerful and 
personal consideration in all its parts. 
Imitation forms, materials, sculpture, 
painting, are like imitation flowers — 
they are not worthy. We have many 
artists able to serve the Church well and 
they should not be ignored. But they 
need the opportunity and the reason- 
able freedom to create. 


Thomas H. Locraft: 


WHILE religious architecture, in a 
broad sense, includes all of the struc- 
tures used in the maintenance of a full 
religious programme, the church, the 
place of worship itself, is the real point 
of distinction. The other facilities, 
thought intimately related to and col- 
ored by the religious purpose, when con- 
sidered as technical problems, are 
schools, community centres, residential 
units, hospitals, with requirements quite 
parallel to those of similar buildings 
under other auspices. 

The place of worship, considered as 
a problem in architectural design, re- 
quires provision of the spaces necessary 
for the proper evolution of the liturgical 
service and for the shelter of the con- 
gregation. The practical space require- 
ments and the search for the devotional 
character are inseparable, but they 
vary greatly in different projects such 
as a cathedral, a parish church, a con- 
vent chapel .. . 

Because of high costs we have been 
predisposed to overemphasize the tech- 
nical skills and the tyranny of economy 
has led us, at times, to forget the devo- 
tional character of the programme. But 
there is reason to believe that the solu- 
tion to the money problem, which we 
seek vainly in the technical fields, lies 


in the aesthetic considerations which 
have lain dormant. We have gone into 
the ring with our right hand tied behind 
us! 

Overlong persistence in the borrow- 
ing of forms for the expression of 


“church” character has been explained _ 


meticulously. It has been assumed that 
the people’s only capacity for apprecia- 
tion of devotional character derived 
from the past. It has been all too easy 
to bask in the nostalgic atmosphere 
created by structures which side-stepped 
the question of aesthetic rightness for 
our times and place by reproducing 
hints, like footnotes, of churches known 
to have been good in their time and 
place. 

Springing from this approach grew 
the habit of concentrating on the tech- 
nical and economic problems until the 
body of the structure was achieved, 
after which its borrowed garments 
would be added, as rich as the budget 
would allow, and frequently whimsi- 
cally selected from the wares of such 
merchants as happened to pass by and 
were most persuasive. 

Taking stock, we find some strange 
masquerades, as the foregoing proce- 
dure was sure to produce: from the 
small churches whose portals would ape 
those of the cathedral of Chartres to the 
big city churches coyly pretending to 
the simplicity of the Breton fishing 
village. 

When we will have restored the basic 
problem to its elements we will find 
that forms can be beautiful without re- 
course to borrowed finery. Sculpture, 
painting, and the other related arts, 
when integrated with the building de- 
sign, will add to and borrow from the 
total. This is not an easy task and it 
requires courage. It will be necessary 
to steer a course through the narrow 
waters of sincere, careful study, avoid- 
ing the sensational ‘“‘difference for its 
own sake,” or the nostalgic misappro- 
priation of the past. There will be 
criticism born of impatience on one 
side, and fear of change on the other. 


Jean Labatut: 


‘THE Arts in general and visual arts 
in particular, are an unmistakable, 
graphic and tangible expression “‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple,” externalized through the medium 
of the artist and given form by his par- 
ticular skill. 

Once I asked the members of an old 
New England family why they decided 
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to build a modern house. The answer 
was that in their family it was an old 
tradition to be pioneers. By such reason- 
ing and action they were expressing a 
tangible and architectural example of 
continuity and tradition of the highest 
type. : 

Indeed, the best way to express re- 
spect for our forefathers is to show what 
they were by what we are. To express 
out attitude toward them by way of 
architectural plagiarism and pantomine 
is either a mockery of them, or perhaps 
the expression of their unflattering but 
true image. 

If the triumph of courage, honesty, 
and truth over timidity, ignorance, and 
fraud can be expressed visually, it 
should certainly be done, first of all, in 
church architecture. 

“Style is a word which has no plural.” 
That statement was made by one of the 
greatest architects of our time, Auguste 
Perret. His modern church of Le 
Raincy, built in 1922, is already and 
forever in the history manual of archi- 
tecture. It is one of the best examples of 
maximum of psychological effect (maxi- 
mum of unity, proper scale, and char- 
acter) produced at a minimum cost by 
means of the most modern building 
technique — reinforced concrete. It is a 
great and modern work of art which can 
be compared to that other masterpiece 
of the thirteenth century — the Sainte 
Chapelle of Paris. In this twentieth 
century, a church of the same size as 
the one of Le Raincy, built of tradi- 
tional materials with a traditional type 
of construction and with an expression 
in the manner of the past, would have 
only expressed a negative architectural 
value, that is the art of counterfeiting. 
It would have been one of those struc- 

- tures which expresses the worst of our 
time rather than the best. It would have 
been like those churches approved and 
blessed by the members of the clergy, 
not conscious that the truth they preach 
may also have a tangible, visual expres- 
sion. I remember seeing a church cov- 
ered with imitation stone and known as 
“Truth Centre.’ Empty classic col- 
umns, skin deep gothic form, and empty 
modern carcasses are mortal booby 


1 This church, designed and constructed by 
Auguste Perret, may not be well known to some 
of our readers. An illustrated article by one of 
Perret’s associates will appear in LirurcIcAL 
ARTs some time in 1951, and the Raincy 
church, and others, will be discussed. 

2The mission church at Stowe, Vermont, 
was illustrated and described in the November, 
1949, issue of LiruRGICAL ARTs. 


traps along the road to architectural 
truth. 

By contrast, the church of Le Raincy 
is as all churches should be — a temple 
of courage, honesty, and truth.! It is an 
expression of the maximum of effect 
produced by the very limited physical 
means available. A more recent experi- 
ment at Stowe, Vermont, by André 
Girard is another example of maximum 
effect at a minimum cost.” 

The low cost church of Le Raincy is 
also a great example of continuity. That 
masterpiece was created with a pro- 
found feeling and knowledge of what is 
permanent or changing in the visual 
arts in general and in architecture in 
particular. 

The proper balance between feeling 


and knowledge of the permanent and of - 


the changing leads to the best expres- 
sion of architectural continuity. There is 
such a thing as architectural continuity 
through centuries, through man’s every- 
day life, down through the short time 
between coups d’oeil (between glances of 
the eye). To realize further different 
types of architectural continuity, we 
may look back at Chartres Cathedral 
with its changes in architectural expres- 
sion from one century to another, all 
those changes honestly, courageously, 
truthfully expressed within a single 
building —a tour de force of diversity 
within unity. We may also look at that 
other architectural masterpiece, the 
Plaza Saint Marco in Venice, sur- 
rounded and defined by several build- 
ings in the character of different periods. 

Another magnificent type of archi- 
tectural continuity was expressed in 
Salisbury Cathedral, built in record 
time as a shelter for a carefully com- 
posed ritual, expressing continuity in a 
given space and given time, from the 
successive infinitesimal coups doe dur- 
ing the ritual, to the continuity of infi- 
nite space and time. 

By contrast, what a pitiful, decadent, 
uncivilized situation when by timidity, 
fear, ignorance, or fraud, millions of 
dollars of moldings made of false gothic, 
classic, or colonial forms are added to 
existing false gothic, classic, or colonial 
forms, for the sake of harmony, adding 
bad to worse. That type of harmony is 
achieved by a much too short cut to 
express truth. Such visual harmony 
made of false notes is the product of 
definite lapse, defection, apostasy, or 
discontinuity in the human mind. Why, 
for example, twentieth century capitals 
in Greek forms in the crypt of the cathe- 
dral of Mexico, between the Aztec and 


the Christian levels —why, O Lord! 
Why, when nearby in another church, 
in that same capital city, there was 
Orosco expressing honestly, courageously, 
and truthfully our twentieth century? 
Also, why so many steel framed churches 
dressed with stone moldings, taken from 
the nearest book shelf and built without 
knowledge of the reasons why they were 
created originally? In short, too many 
Greek forms, not enough of the Greek 
spirit; too many gothic forms, not 
enough of the mediaeval spirit; too 
many colonial forms, not enough of the 
Jefferson spirit; too much of the mod- 
ernistic forms, not enough of the modern 
spirit; too much timidity, not enough 
courage while trying to extricate truth 
from confusion. 

To-day, as in the thirteenth century, 
and without the use of any gothic mold- 
ings, the deep consciousness of all the 
possible values of space added to the 
most daring type of construction, allows 
the artist to glorify the Eternal through 
the spiritual, emotional, rational, and 
physical efforts of man working in har- 
mony with nature. 

While no one will deny that the war 
of independence is over, we may say 
that prejudice developed by easy com- 
mercialism, and the mass production of 
decorative elements copied from the past, 
show that the war of independent artis- 
tic expression is slowly going on. How- 
ever, the recognition of an abundance 
of new means of aesthetic expression 
will finally achieve that independence. 
Space has reached great value in the 
past, but with the application of science 
to new types of aesthetic expression, and 
by new art forms generated by new 
techniques, architectural space will ac- 
quire higher physical, mental, and 
spiritual value —a bright future for 
church architecture. 

Among the stimulating means of ex- 
pression in architecture in general, and 
in church architecture in particular, are 
the results of many researches in the 
field of physical and psychological needs, 
means, content, and context; in the 
field of emotional appeal considered as 
a function of architecture; in the field 
of greatness versus sheer size; in the field 
of heaviness versus lightness; in the field 
of monumentality of a new type; in the 
field of durability; in the field of control 
of architectural forms by color-light; in 
the field of a daylight architecture ver- 
sus a twenty-four hours architecture; in 
the not so new problem of time dimen- 
sion of architectural space, if we recall 
the mediaeval rituals of Salisbury. 
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If perfection is not humanly possible, 
the unbounded struggle toward perfec- 
tion by the artist and the clergy is the 
only way to come nearer to it. There are 
no short cuts to truth. 

The more we develop the sens de la 
mesure in architectural unity, scale, and 
character, the more we develop the sens 
de la mesure between what is the perma- 
nent and the changing, the nearer we 
will be to an architectural expression of 
truth. 

In conclusion, I will quote from a 
document given me by l’Abbé Négre, 
the very priest who called upon Auguste 
Perret to build his church of Le Raincy: 

Too many priests, to-day, misappreciate cer- 
tain aspects of the divine, establishing parti- 
tions between the beautiful, the truthful, and 
the good, when there is compenetration in the 
unity of that trinity. A building can be the 
visual expression of a dishonest action . 

Many priests complain of the poor results 
from their preaching —no wonder, if the 
word of truth is heard in a monument of false- 
OO <5. 7.) 

But too many architects are also responsible 
for that sclerosis of the spirit which they do not 
fight, in fear of being asked for the expression 
of a truth which they are unable to conceive. 


Leopold Arnaud: 


EVERY age has labeled its current 
expression “‘modern”; we are no ex- 
ception to the rule. Our word contem- 
porary is preferred by many because 
modern has come to denote a specific 
stylistic expression in architecture largely 
based on the “‘International School” of 
the 1920’s. Certainly all successful solu- 
tions of architectural problems have 
always depended upon soundness of 
plan, good design, and sensible use of 
available materials. Furthermore, good 
design never was, and, I believe, never 
can be completely cut off from the past, 
for it is through the study and under- 
standing of what has been done before 
that we can develop solution truly 
suited to the present. 

2. The need for economy is not a 
characteristic of our day. Every period 
has had to consider economy (except 
perhaps for the projects of great auto- 
cratic rulers). The problems of economy 
have always stimulated the imaginative 
designer and have been a challenge 
rather than a hindrance. Economy has 
also been responsible for many stylistic 
characteristics. During the middle ages, 
roads were bad and transportation con- 
sequently difficult and expensive; labor, 
however, was relatively cheap, local 
material was therefore used and treated 
by carving. To-day, on the other hand, 


transportation is a simple problem, but 
labor costs are very high, and so we 
may use exotic materials of great rich- 
ness, brought from the four corners of 
the earth, but we give them simple 
finishes which can be obtained by 
machine, thus using labor as little as 
possible. The resultant stylistic differ- 
ences are evident, brought about in 
both cases by a desire for a maximum 
of effect with a minimum of expenditure. 

3-4. Tradition has been, and always 
should be, a continuing force. Until the 
archaeological and eclectic periods of 
the past century, every age was tradi- 
tional. There was a continuing influence 
from the past without an attempt to 
reproduce it. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the European peoples built 
their structures in the romanesque fashion; 
the very name renaissance tells us of the 
desire in a later period to give rebirth to 
the classic era; yet neither of these 
periods reproduced roman work slav- 
ishly. 

5. Any structure should be as aes- 
thetically satisfying as it is possible to 
make it. This, of course, is especially 
true in the House of God. It has always 
been maintained that in order to obtain 
the best aesthetic results, the specialists 
in the major arts, and in the crafts as 
well, should collaborate from the in- 
ception of the project, so that the peculi- 
arities of the work of each be given due 
scope. This, however, implies a mutual 
respect among the artists and an under- 
standing of each other’s limitations. 

6. Granted that a real understanding 
and appreciation of the liturgy will 
solve many of the above questions, this 
is not sufficient to solve them all, as 
many of these questions are profound 
and complicated, and transcend the 
demands of the liturgy alone. 


Recent Publication 


BENEDICTINE PEACE. By Dom Ides- 
bald Van Houtryve. Translated from the 
Second (1946) French Edition by Leonard F. 
Doyle. Westminster, Maryland: the New- 
man Press. $3.50. 

Monastic life, as the first sentence in 
this book reminds us, is pre-eminently a 
life of peace. There are few matters 
about which men are more concerned 
to-day than about peace — peace within 
man, peace among men and nations. 
Nevertheless one picks up a book with 
a title like this somewhat ardorlessly: 


probably it will be just so much fof. 
Perusal of a few pages, however, em- 
barrasses prejudice and quickly dispels 
misgivings, for the reader finds himself 
on his way to being instructed with 
delight. 

The book is divided into five parts, 
the first two being “The Sources of 
Peace” and ‘The House of Peace,” 
while the last three concentrate on 
prayer, asceticism, and work. The au- 
thor’s method is to take a brief quota- 
tion from the Rule of Saint Benedict and 
expand the thought in it. For the texts 
selected and the ideas touched upon, the 
book thus becomes a kind of commen- 
tary on the Rule. Topics are treated at 
uneven length, some running to many 
‘pages, some to only ten lines. If the book 
were employed as a meditation manual 
— as it very profitably could be — the 
shorter reflections could be utilized on 
the days when the encyclicals are read 
at matins. Perhaps that’s the way they 
were composed. 

Full documentation and liberal quo- 
tation keep one close to the author’s 
sources. They show too the richness and 
wholesomeness of the old monastic tra- 
dition. 

Here is a non-controversial atmos- 
phere, quiet and sane, an atmosphere of 
light, not harsh and blinding, but clear 
and cool—an atmosphere of peace. 
Here is described a gentle way of prog- 
ress that looks as attractive and de- 
ceptively easy as sanctity —and it is 
just as tough, for that is what it is. 

The translator has done an excellent 
job. The book has as much clarity and 
fluency as if English were its native garb. 
Strangely, some footnotes contain ma- 
terial that seems obviously inserted by 
the translator, though there is no indica- 
tion to that effect. In this connection 
one wonders why the material on con- 
versatio (p. 43) was not brought up to 
date. 

In the quality of its make-up the 
publishers have matched the book’s 
contents. Pleasingly printed in readable 
type on pages with generous areas of 
peaceful white, it has a well-designed 
cover also. While the title suggests a 
limitation, it would be unfortunate if it 
created the impression that the book is 
only or chiefly for monks and nuns. 
Actually it would be difficult to think of 
a reader who would not be charmed and 
improved by Benedictine Peace. It abounds 
in aphoristic wisdom. 

QuEnTIN Scuaut, O.S.B, 
Saint Vincent Archabbey. 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
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FRENCH RELIGIOUS IMPORTS, Inc. 


150 East 35 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-9594 


Vestments, altar linens, Way of the Cross. Orders promptly filled 


Address all communications to the Lady Abbess 


ABBAYE SAINT LOUIS DU TEMPLE 
Meudon(S & O) France 


(formerly known as the Benedictines de la Rue Monsieur, Paris) 
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Hand wrought (repoussé) gilded 
silver chalice and paten 


for 
The Reverand Thomas Joseph Gradilone 


We are prepared to execute 


all 


types of sacred vessels; 


also pectoral crosses, rings, 


croziers, etc. 
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AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
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OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1950 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanous, 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Maurice Lavanous, 7 East 42 Street, New York 
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2. The owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New 
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BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


BRONZE WORK 


co Studios, 76 Country Club Drive, Providence 5, Rhode 
sland. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
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SILVERSMITHS 
Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
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Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
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STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
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Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
Abbaye Saint Louis du Temple, Meudon (S & O), France. 


TABERNACLE 
The Monterey Guild—Charlton Fortune, Director, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island. 

VESTMENTS 
Abbaye Saint Louis du Temple, Meudon (S & QO), France. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
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Carl Moser Company, 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 
Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., 82 West Dedham Street, 


Boston 18, Massachusetts. 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Stained Glass windows by 
Gabriel Loire, Chartres, France 
(Heavy cast glass embedded in cement) 
Represented by 
IMPORTSALES, INC. 
150 East 35 Street, New York 16,N. Y. 
(MUrray Hill 5-9594) 


THE SACRISTAN’S MANUAL 
By Reverend Denis G. Murphy 


A handbook comprehensively and carefully 
compiled, giving an accurate and authorita- 
tive answer to every problem of ceremonial 
which confronts a sacristan. The foremost 
rubrical experts have assisted the author in 
verifying his solutions. “For each ceremony, 
besides general directions, a list is given of the 
things to be prepared in the sacristy and in the 
sanctuary .. . Numerous footnotes give the 
references to the liturgical books and the de- 
crees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites .. . 
The appendix contains a list of the requisites 
for Mass, details of ecclesiastical titles and 
modes of address, and a glossary of liturgical 
terms .. . It can be recommended for every 
sacristy, where it will render great service to 
the sacristan and even more to the priest.” 
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At your bookstore or from $2.50 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
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Ample chasuble of pure silk (ivory tone)— pure silk 
lining. Orphrey of wine-color velvet with silver and 
gold leather hand embroidery of vigorous and 
effective design. Hand embroidery on linen alb. 


CARL MOSER CO. 


Vestments 
Sacred vessels 


Wood carvings 


45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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